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WHY NEGROES FIGHT IN 
THIS WAR 


GERMAN in the United States made the remark that a 
Negro is a fool to fight for this country, and a Negro re- 
plied that the Negro would be a still bigger fool to fight 

against it. There is no other country for him to claim, and he has 
no assurance that the enemies of the United States who play up the 
wrongs perpetrated upon Negroes would treat them any better if 
they had jurisdiction here. The aim of such foreign powers, of 
course, is to weaken the country from within. Fortunately the Ne- 
gro, although approached by such agents, has never been a traitor 
to his native land. 

Daily we see and hear of things happening which try the very 
souls of Negroes who yearn for full freedom. These things are so 
exasperating as to evoke expressions of wrath which may seem dis- 
loyal. Recently a noted Negro educator remarked that Negroes in 
this war are fighting with guns, not with their hearts. They have 
been segregated, excluded from the main stream of the war and 
maligned as a reason for such base action; and they resent the in- 
sult to them and their race. 

Yet the Negro must strengthen’ his case by doing his best 
throughout the war. He must not be content with the meager share 
assigned him. He must insist on full recognition and play his part 
honorably wherever he has the opportunity to serve. Practically all 
the Negro heroes thus far cited in the present war have done this very 
thing in meeting the emergency above and beyond the call of duty 
by going to the rescue of the wounded and taking the helm for com- 
rades of higher rank. 

This record itself will be the Negroes’ greatest claim for recog- 
nition as full-fledged citizens. To do otherwise would be playing into 
the hands of the enemies of freedom. In fighting to defend their 
native ‘land the Negroes are not serving the Negro-baiting dema- 
gogues in and out of Congress. They are anxious to keep Negroes 
out of the war for fear that these black men may learn to fight too 
successfully. 

Patriotic Negroes may take some courage from the fact that a 
larger number of white citizens have become disgusted with the 
hypocrisy chargeable to both local and national governments, and 
these advocates of equality and justice are speaking out more force- 
fully than they did a generation ago. They are determined to be 
heard in behalf of a real democracy which will embrace all the people 
without regard to race, color, creed or national origin. These mili- 
tant voices are swelling into a louder chorus as the evil days go by. 
The chorus of the opposition is loud also in the effort to keep the 
United States on the tribal level where it has been for more than 
three centuries, but that clamor has grown comparatively weaker. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE PRESENT 
WORLD CONFLICT 


volves all the socalled civilized 

nations directly or indirectly 
the Negro finds himself in a pe- 
euliar position. The cause of the 
war was that the German people 
took upon themselves to bring the 
whole universe to the position of 
serving the purposes of their par- 
ticular branch of the white race, 
and the other nations, both Euro- 
pean and American, plunged into 
the combat to secure to other mem- 
bers of the white race their desired 
allotment of the spoils. In seeking 
to justify their interference with 
the execution of the Nazi program 
the opposing nations have resorted 
to preachments of the benefits and 
glories of democracy and the 
urgent need for aggressive action 
to prevent its destruction. This 
democracy, however, some of the 
statesmen in the nations arrayed 
against the Nazi openly assert, is 
democracy developed and extended 
only among whites. The Negroes of 
neither hemisphere have any func- 
tion in the premises except so far 
as they may be used for drudgery 
as a means to an end. 

Such a policy of ignoring the 
Negroes and other peoples of color 
is in keeping with the history of 
these so-called democratic nations 
in dealing with their non-white 
subjects and neighbors. Great 
Britain had always restricted the 
use of colonials except in the most 
subordinate positions in the mili- 
tary forces. When the present war 
broke out the Negro soldiers once 
established in the Army of the 


I N the world upheaval which in- 


United States as the 24th and 25th’ 


Infantry and as the 9th and 10th 
Cavalry had been demilitarized for 
menial tasks and auxiliary duties, 
while in the United States Navy 
the Negro had lost all connection 
except coming into the mess 
through the backdoor. The thor- 
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oughly executed policy of the Jim 
Crow both by the national and the 
state governments, moreover, made 
our claim to be advancing democ- 
racy a most shameful hypocrisy 
which some Americans and Euro- 
peans dared not defend. 

The waging of a war makes de- 
mands upon all the people in the 
country whether at home or at the 
front. If Negroes cornered in the 
ghetto were to be drafted only 
for labor in the military forces and 


compelled to pay the same pro rata 
of taxes required of all other citi- 
zens, how could this country do 
other than to hang its head in 
shame? The protest of Negroes 
against such an injustice, there- 
fore, gained some support in the 
North, in the West, and even in 
the Upper South despite the clamor 
of the Lower South for holding the 
Negro forever on the level of peon- 
age and serfdom which operate to- 
day just as disastrously as did the 
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system of slavery supposedly abol- 
ished in those parts in 1865. 
Negro leaders asked that all 
sorts of segregation in the country 
be forever abolished, but just as 
boldly the backwash of secession 


demanded that this incident of 
slavery be maintained as sacred 
and inviolate to obviate the neces- 
sity for the destruction of the 
blacks by the whites. In the mean- 
time both the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of Navy remained 
obdurate in their conservative 
stronghold. These officials even 
took the position that they could 
not interfere in the operation of 
the laws in the South which local 
officials often harshly enforced 
even on federal premises where 
Northern soldiers of both races ig- 
nored these restrictions as silly and 
barbarous. Fisticuffs between sol- 
diers, clashes with local police, and 
riots became common; and many a 
Negro lost both liberty and life in 
these conflicts. The effort to main- 
tain the Jim Crow in travel has 
been pushed with great vigor to 
the detriment of complainants who 
often suffer from battered polls, go 
to jail, or die on the spot at the 
hands of the agents of white su- 
premacy. 

The protest of the Negro in the 
meantime was weakened by the 


divide-and-rule policy of their ene- 
mies. Southern ‘‘liberals’’ urged 
the Uncle Tom leaders of the Ne- 
groes to secede from the leadership 
of the militant Negroes demanding 
the abolition of all segregation, and 
the ‘‘boys’’ thus controlled held 
two conferences to work out a pro- 
gram in opposition to such aggres- 
sive action. Negroes of foresight, 
however, have gone forward in the 
effort to combat the hypocrisy of 
the so-called democracies and they 
have made some progress despite 
opposition of unprincipled politi- 
cians in their own ranks. They are 
still at the mere beginning of 
achievement of all they require, 
but what they have gained they 
consider sufficiently encouraging to 
justify further effort. 

The progress toward equality 
and justice in the military forces 
has been slow because of the hos- 
tile attitude of cabinet officers who 
treat the Negro as an inferior hu- 
man being. One officer has ex- 
pressed the belief that the Negro 
soldier may work all right only 
when commanded by white officers, 
and another says that Negroes have 
not been used at the front since 
they cannot learn to operate war 
machines. Some concession has been 
made in the training of Negro offi- 
cers in camps along with white as- 
pirants under Jim Crow restric- 
tions rather than in a separate 
eamp like the one at Fort Des 
Moines in the War of 1914-1919; 
but these Negro officers complain 
that they are not permitted to lead 
their men to the front. Most Ne- 
gro soldiers are consigned to the 
Engineer Corps, or labor bat- 
talions; and Negro officers serve 
mainly as foremen in such units. 

The Federal Government stoutly 
denies that race distinctions have 
been thus carried out in the mili- 
tary forces and points to certain 
Negro units at the front. These 
units, however, are merely the few 
exceptions to the rule. With the 
exception of hard labor the mili- 
tary forces of the country are so 
thoroughly innoculated with race 
hate that they have found little use 
for the Negro soldier and almost 
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none at all for the Negro officers at 
the front. One commentator re- 
marks that it is more difficult to 
maintain race distinctions at the 
front than when the Negro soldier 
may be handled behind the lines. 
Exactly how an army or navy can 
be efficient with such an unneces- 
sary problem on its hands is a diffi- 
eult problem. The United States 
has already suffered much because 
of its race hate. Evidently it is 
willing to suffer more rather than 
give up its most precious inheri- 
tance. 

The pressure brought to bear 
upon the Federal Government, 
moreover, has resulted in some im- 
portant coneessions in the Navy. 
Negroes are being upgraded be- 
yond the mess, and are undergoing 
training to serve as officers. Recent- 

(Continued on page 190) 
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NEGRO HEROES IN THE PRESENT WAR 


ni EROISM is the brilliant 
H triumph of the soul over 
the flesh, that is to say, 
over fear: fear of poverty, of suf- 
fering, of calumny, of illness, of 
loneliness and of death. There is 
no real piety without heroism. 
Heroism is the dazzling and glori- 
ous concentration of courage,’’ says 
Henri-Frederick Amiel, Nineteenth 
Century Swiss poet and philoso- 
pher. Our appreciation of these 
words is quickened during these 
days as we read in the dailies and 
weeklies of the nation of the brave 
and daring feats of our soldiers on 
all the battle fronts of the world. 
It is with pride and gratitude that 
we look at the record of sacrifice 
and heroism of men in the Army 
and Navy. : 

At Fort Stotsenburg in the Phil- 
ippines on December 8, 1941, Pri- 
vate Robert H. Brooks died that 
others might live. He was the first 
American soldier of the armed 
forces to lose his life in the present 
World War. An army field in Ken- 
tucky, his native state, has been 
named in his honor. 

For feats of this order Negroes 
have received the Soldiers Medal. 
The award of this honor was ap- 
proved by Congress on July 2, 1926 
for persons who, while serving in 
any capacity with the Army of the 
United States, should thereafter dis- 
tinguish themselves for heroism not 
involving actual conflict with the 
enemy. This award has been pre- 
sented recently to Sergeant Hanni- 
bal Moore, of Long Branch, New 
Jersey for heroic conduct in Louisi- 
ana; Private James H. Burnam, of 
Dayton, Ohio, for heroism dis- 
played in England; Private First 
Class Frank Earl, of Mobile Ala- 
bama, and Corporal Joseph Kuy- 
kendall, of San Antonio, Texas, for 
heroism displayed in the Pacific; 
Sergeant Robert Hayes, of Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, for heroic con- 
duct in Canada; Technician Fifth 
Grade Hubert Massie, of Waynes- 
boro, Virginia, for similar conduct 
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also in Canada; Corporal Jerome 
L. Collier, of Brooklyn, New York, 
for heroic conduct in England ; Ser- 
geant Arthur Freeman, of Flint, 
Michigan, for heroic conduct at the 
Tuskegee Flying School; Corporal 
John D. Hilton, of Bolivar, West 
Virginia, for heroic conduct near 
Daniel Field in Georgia; First Ser- 
geant Oliver Keyes, of Kurthwood, 
Louisiana, for heroic action in 
North Africa; Technician Fourth 
Grade William Downing, of Nyak, 
New York, for heroic conduct in 
Alaska. 

Others have been rewarded in 
various ways. Not a few Negroes 
have received the Purple Heart, an 
expression of appreciation insti- 
tuted by George Washington at 
Newburgh, New York in his order 
of the day on August 1, 1782, 
awarded to persons who, while serv- 
ing in any capacity with the Army 
of the United States, are wounded 
in action against any enemy of the 
United States, provided such 
wounds necessitate treatment by a 
medical officer. Among those who 
have been thus honored recently are 
Staff Sergeant Dee W. Anders, of 
Carbondale, Illinois, wounded in 
action in New Guinea in 1943; Ser- 


_geant Robert R. Justice, of Chi- 


cago, wounded in the same area in 
the same year; Private James 
Barker, of New York City; Private 
Albert V. Duke, of Chicago; Pri- 
vate First Class Otis Richards, of 
Los Angeles; Private George L. 
Harvey, of Yates, Missouri; and 
Private Nathaniel McCaul, of Wild- 
wood, Florida. 

For similar sacrifice in Eastern 
India the following have received 
the Purple Heart: Corporal T. J. 
Jackson, of Dothan, Alabama; Pri- 
vate Johnson Burage, of Daleville, 
Mississippi; Private Paul Lee, Jr., 
of Edwards, Mississippi; Private 
First Class McKinley Williams, of 
Farmhaven, Mississippi; Private 
First Class Riley Williams, of 
Mound Bayou, Mississippi; Private 
First Class Woodrow Hamilton, of 


Tupelo, Mississippi; Sergeant Ger- 
ald F. Kenney, of Poplar Bluff, 
Missouri; Sergeant Joseph Kucera, 
of St. Louis, Missouri; Technician 
Fifth Grade Robert Steele, of 
Jersey City, New Jersey ; Technical 
Sergeant Julius Jones, of New 
York City; Technician Fifth 
Grade Martin C. Hunter, of Wil- 
liamstown, New Jersey; Sergeant 
James A. Brown, of New York; 
Technician Fifth Grade Reginald 
McCartney, of New York City; 
Private First Class Thomas E. 
Brown, of New York City; Tech- 
nician Fifth Grade David P. Hayes, 
of Ironton, Ohio; Technician Fifth 
Grade Herbert A. Butts, of Phila- 
delphia; Private William Wilson, 
of the same city ; Private Jacob Col- 
ter, of North Augusta, South Caro- 
lina; and Private First Class Wil- 
liam Foote, of Port Arthur, Texas. 
In other areas are reported Private 
First Class Earnest Cook, of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, for gallant ac- 
tion in North Africa; Private First 
Class Frank Hates, of Currie, 
North Carolina, for bravery in 
Italy; Private Albert Pruitt, of 
Hamilton, Texas, for action in 
Italy. First Lieutenant Thomas M. 
Malone, of Detroit, Michigan, was 
the first pilot of the 99th Fighter 
Squadron to receive the Purple 
Heart for action in Italy. 

To a number of Negroes have 
been awarded the Silver Star, pre- 
sented to persons who while an offi- 
cer or an enlisted man of the Army 
of the United States is cited for 
gallantry in action in orders which 
citation does not warrant the award 
of a Medal of Honor, or the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. The medal 
was instituted by. the Army in 
1932. Private Mack B. Anderson 
was thus honored for gallant action 
in the Northern India area. 

According to reports from Com- 
manding Officers, Private Ander- 
son stood up in the middle of the 
airfield firing a machine gun while 
a Japanese Zero fighter repeatedly 
swooped over him. His comrades 
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said the Japanese tracer shells 
‘‘looked like they were passing 
through Anderson’s legs.’’ Even- 
tually his gun jammed and Ander- 
son then raced across the field, 
leaped into a trench, whipped out 
his pistol and continued firing. 

Private Woodall I. Marsh, of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was hon- 
ored with the Silver Star for carry- 
ing a truckload of wounded para- 
troopers over an all but impassable 
flooded road from the zone of dan- 
ger to safety while under the 
heavy fire of the enemy. Sergeant 
Charles M. Baynes, of Chicago, was 
awarded the Silver Star also for 
heroic conduct near an Algerian 
base in 1943. 

Even during the short time that 
Negroes have been permitted to 
serve in the Air Force some of them 
have achieved distinction. In the 
flight after Pantelleria in which 
the all-Negro 99th Fighter Squad- 
ron received its baptism of fire, Lt. 
Lee Rayford of Ardwick, Md., 
brought his plane home safely 
with one wing riddled by five ma- 
chine gun bullets and a large can- 
non hole showing. Lt. Rayford’s 
daring deed here epitomizes the 
bold warfare which his squadron is 
waging in the skies over Europe 
and Asia. 

Sgt. Ralph Snell of Dothan, Ala- 
bama, has been praised by com- 
manding officers in Northern India 
for the speed with which he rushed 
a company of 150 engineers to re- 
pair the bombed airfields. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘I 
watched Snell and his men uncon- 
eernedly wielding pick and shovel 
a few minutes after the raid, while 
many of the rest of us were watch- 
ing for the possible return of the 
strafers.”’ 

To several Negroes have been 
presented the Air Medal, awarded 
in those cases where the act of meri- 
torious ‘service does not warrant 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. 
The Air Medal is awarded to any 
person who, while serving in any 
capacity in or with the Army of 
the Untied States, distinguishes 
himself by meritorious achieve- 
ment while participating in aerial 
flight. This award was authorized 


in 1939. It was given in 1943 to 
First Lieutenant Sherman W. 
White, Jr., of Macon, Mississippi, 
for meritorious achievement in the 
war in Sicily ; First Lieutenant Sid- 
ney P. Brooks, for similar achieve- 
ment in Sicily, and also to First 
Lieutenant Paul G. Mitchell for ac- 
tion in the same area. To his mother 
in Greensboro, North Carolina, was 
presented the Air Medal posthu- 
mously awarded to Technical Ser- 
geant William Mears who was shot 
down in action in Italy after attain- 
ing the distinction of being the 
great aerial gunner, the ‘‘Negro 
Flying Sergeant,’’ who had bagged 
an enemy Messerschmitt 110. 

To not a few Negroes have gone 
also the Medal of the Legion of 
Merit, awarded according to an Act 
of Congress on July 20, 1942, to 
personnel of the Army of the 
United States or the Armed Forces 
of friendly foreign nations who 
have distinguished themselves by 
exceptionally meritorious conduct 
in the performance of outstanding 
service. Among the recent recipi- 
ents are First Sergeant Theodore 
R. Roach, of Columbus, Ohio, for 
conduct at Fort McClellan, Ala- 
bama; First Sergeant Samuel M. 
Baker, of Nashville, Tennessee, for 
heroic conduct at Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona; Private Ben W. Pettis, of 
Senatobia, Mississippi, and Private 
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Jesse Harris, of Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, for similar action at Guadal- 
canal in 1943; Private Verna C. 
Neal, of Ruleville, Mississippi; Pri- 
vate Henry Smith, Jr., of Goodpine, 
Louisiana; and Sergeant Dennis 
Holt, of Birmingham, Alabama, for 
similar action in the same area. On 
February 4, 1944, the War Depart- 
ment announced the award of this 
same honor to Staff Sergeant John 
M. Lewis, of Camden, New Jersey, 
for exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct in the performance of out- 
standing service. On April 24 came 
the notice of the same award to 
First Sergeant Henry J. Johnson, 
of Newark, New Jersey, for excep- 
tionally meritorious service in the 
training of Military Police person- 
nel overseas. 

The higher honor, the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, instituted 
by Congress in 1918, is awarded to 
persons who while serving in any 
capacity with the Army of the 
United States distinguishes himself 
by extraordinary heroism in con- 
nection with military operations 
against an armed enemy. Private 
George Watson, of Birmingham, 
Alabama, received this award for 
his extraordinary heroism in the 
Southern Pacific in 1943. 

Dorie Miller, messman of the 
U. S. Navy, stood at attention with 


(Continued on page 176) 
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FEPC-THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF 
A DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE 


HE President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice, now commonly referred 
to as FEPC, is a Federal Govern- 
‘ ment agency charged with the re- 
sponsibility of removing discrimi- 
natory employment practices in war 
industries and Federal Government 
service. The purposes of the Com- 
mittee and its limitations have been 
rather widely misunderstood by its 
friends as well as its opponents. 
The Committee was first estab- 
lished in June 1941 when the Presi- 
dent issued Executive Order 8802. 
The structure of the Committee 
was changed somewhat by the issu- 
ance of Executive Order 9346 in 
May 1943. Both Executive Orders 
limit the Committee’s jurisdiction 
to discrimination in employment in 
war industries and Government 
service on account of race, creed, 
color or national origin. It is clear 
therefore, that manifestations of 
racial and religious prejudice, how- 
ever undemocratic, are not within 
the Committee’s jurisdiction unless 
they are related to employment. 
Under Executive Order 8802 the 
Committee was empowered to 
‘‘take appropriate steps to redress 
grievances which it finds to be 
valid’’ and Executive Order 9346 
authorizes the Committee to ‘‘take 
appropriate steps to obtain elimi- 
nation of such discrimination.”’ 
Under Executive Order 8802. the 
Committee was composed of six 
members appointed by the Presi- 
dent and serving without compen- 
sation. Under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Mark Ethridge, of the Louwis- 
ville-Courier Journal, the Commit- 


*Mr. George M. Johnson was appoint- 
ed Assistant Executive Secretary to the 
Committee shortly after the issuance of 
Executive Order 8802 in June 1941. He 
was later appointed Assistant to the 
Chairman and more recently made Dep- 
uty Chairman, which position he now 
holds. 

Mr. Johnson is a professor of law at 
Howard University and is now on leave. 
In addition to his duties as Deputy 
Chairman of the Committee he serves as 
Acting Director for its Legal Division. 
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tee met in Washington on the aver- 
age of twice a month, formulated 
policies and directed the activities 
of a small staff of about a dozen 
full-time employees, half of whom 
were clerical workers. The full- 
time staff was under the immediate 
supervision of Executive Secretary 
Mr. Lawrence W. Cramer, former 
governor of the Virgin Islands. 
Under Executive Order 9346 the 
Committee is composed of seven 
members appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The Chairman is now a 
salaried official serving full-time, 
although the remainder of the 
members continue to serve without 
compensation. The full-time staff 
has been greatly increased and 115 
persons are now employed in the 
headquarters and field offices of the 
Committee. Since its creation the 
personnel of the Committee has 
changed several times and four dif- 
ferent chairmen have been appoint- 
ed. In addition to Chairman Eth- 
ridge, the. members of the first 
Committee were Mr. David Sarnoff, 
president of Radio Corporation of 
America, Mr. Milton P. Webster, 
first international vice president, 
International Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, Mr. Phillip 
Murray, of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, who was repre- 
sented by Mr. John Brophy, Mr. 
Earl B. Dickerson, former alder- 
man of the City of Chicago and Mr. 
William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor, who was rep- 
resented by Mr. Frank Fenton. 
The personnel of the present Com- 
mittee is as follows: Mr. Malcolm 
Ross, chairman, Miss Sara E. 
Southall, supervisor of employ- 
ment and service, International 
Harvester Company, Mr. Milton P. 
Webster, Mr. John Brophy, Mr. 
Boris Shishkin, economist for the 
American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Charles H. Houston, Washington, 
D. C. attorney, and Mr. Charles L. 
Horn, president of the Federal 
Cartridge Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The Committee now 


has regional offices in New York 
City, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D. C., Cleveland, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Kansas City, Dallas, and San Fran- 
cisco. Two sub-regional offices are 
located in Detroit and Los Angeles. 

The deep-seated nature of racial 
and religious prejudice makes the 
Committee’s job one of the tough- 
est jobs on the ‘‘home front.’’ 
From the beginning the Committee 
has had strong friends and: bitter 
opponents both inside and outside of 
the Government. On the one hand, 
it is pointed out that the very na- 
ture of the total war in which this 
nation is now engaged compels the 
speedy elimination of those mani- 
festations of racial and religious 
prejudice which prevent or hamper 
the full utilization of the nation’s 
manpower, destroy civilian morale 
and challenge the basic principles 
of democracy which the United Na- 
tions are seeking to establish and 
preserve. On the other hand, it is 
vigorously argued by some that it 
is improper to attempt by govern- 
mental decree to compel employers 
and labor unions to ‘abandon their 
discriminatory practices which 
have become a part of the pattern 
of American life. Extreme oppo- 
nents of the Committee take the po- 
sition that ‘‘white supremacy”’ 
must be preserved and that the real 
aim of the Committee is to bring 
about ‘‘social equality.’’ These op- 
ponents seem to say that the under- 
lying purpose of the effort to re- 
move job discriminations is to ac- 
complish ‘‘social objectives’’ at the 
expense of the war effort. More 
moderate opponents of the Commit- 
tee point to the fact that however 
undemocratic discriminatory em- 
ployment practices may be they are 
the result of attitudes, customs and 
mores which only the slow proc- 
esses of education can eliminate. 
These opponents say that the Com- 
mittee’s efforts to compel the 
changing of long established prac- 
tives increase rather than lessen 
racial tensions and therefore retard 
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rather than promote the war effort. 


Those who oppose the Committee 
usually content themselves with ru- 
mors, suppositions and even delib- 
erate misstatements of fact. They 
pay little or no attention to the 
record of the Committee’s work 
during the three years that it has 
functioned. In spite of the fact 
that the Committee has been shift- 
ed four times from one overall gov- 
ernment agency to another and 
thus prevented from formulating a 
long-term program, substantial 
progress has been made toward the 
accomplishment of the purposes of 
the Executive Orders under which 
the Committee operates. During 
this three-year period the Commit- 
tee has handled in excess of fifteen 
thousand complaints and the great 
majority of the meritorious com- 
plaints have been satisfactorily ad- 
justed with resulting relief to the 
nation’s desperate manpower situ- 
ation. At present the Committee 
handles on the average of four hun- 
dred complaints a month. It was 
uot until the middle of 1943 that 
the Committee received a budget 
sufficiently large to enable it to es- 
tablish regional offices. Since that 
time the effectiveness of the Com- 
mittee’s operations has greatly in- 
creased. The great bulk of the 
complaints received by the Com- 
mittee are now adjusted at the re- 
gional level without the necessity 
of hearings. During the past five 
months Committee staff members 
played important roles in the set- 
tlement of sixteen strikes in war 
plants. These strikes all concerned 
some phase of employment discrim- 
ination involving either manage- 
ment or a labor organization. It is 
a matter of record that Army and 
other agency officials appreciate the 
competence and helpfulness of the 
Committee’s staff members in ob- 
taining strike settlements. The 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations have officially endorsed the 
work of the Committee and many 
employers have publicly recognized 
the importance and value of effect- 
uating the national policy of non- 
discrimination in employment. 


Those who have given serious 


thought to the matter recognize 
that the problem assigned to the 
Committee is one of the most seri- 
ous domestic problems facing the 
country. It is basically a moral 
problem and, recognizing its moral 
character, the Committee has sought 
to supply the leadership whose wise 
exercise is essential to a sane and 
just solution. 





Negro Heroes in the 


Present War 
(Continued from page 174) 
eight naval officers May 27, 1942, to 
receive the Navy Cross from the 
hands of Admiral Chester W. Nim- 
itz, commander-in-chief of the Pa- 

cifie fleet. 

Miller was honored for his hero- 
ism on December 7, when Pearl 
Harbor was attacked. He was on 
the bridge of the battleship where 
he was stationed and aided his fa- 
tally wounded captain to safety. 
He then returned to the post and 
most efficiently manned a machine 
gun. 

President Roosevelt, in recogni- 
tion of Miller’s courage, awarded 
him the medal. In making the 
presentation Admiral Nimitz said, 
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‘This marks the first time in the 
present conflict that such high 
tribute has been paid in the Pacific 
Fleet to a member of his race. I 
am sure the future will see others 
similarly honored.’’ It is gratify- 
ing to see that there have been 
others. 


Two of the ‘‘firsts’’ that deserve 
mention here are Julius Ellsbery, 
mess attendant, second class, and 
Ben Edward Holt, mess man at- 
tendant, first class, who made the 
supreme sacrifice in the Pearl Har- 
bor attack. Ellsbery and Holt were 
the first soldiers from Alabama and 
Tennessee respectively to give their 
lives in this global war. 

Charles Jackson French, a Negro 
Mess Attendant, was awarded a 
commendation for his courage in 
attempting to save a group of his 
shipmates on the U. S. 8. Gregory 
from shelling by Japanese naval 
forces following the sinking of that 
ship. French’s citation, from Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey, Jr., 
U.S.N., Commander, South Pacific 
Area and South Pacific Force, 
reads : 

‘‘For meritorious conduct in ac- 

(Continued on page 188) 


MODELING PLANES AT THE GARNET-PATTERSON 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, D. C. 
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THE NEGRO SCHOOLS TAKE HOLD 


HE Negro Schools in the Dis- 

trice of Columbia designated 

as Divisions 10-13, with a to- 

tal enrollment of 36,536 children 

and 1,281 officials and teachers, 

have joined the citizens of the na- 

tion in an all out effort to meet the 

emergencies which total global war 

has placed upon the men, women, 
and children of our country. 

The battle ery on the civilian 
front has been ‘‘Serve, Save, Con- 
serve.”’ 

The personnel of the school sys- 
tem—Divisions 10-13, from the ele- 
mentary school level through the 
Teachers College — has accepted 
leadership in cooperating with, in- 
itiating, and carrying forward, 
programs in harmony with this ap- 
peal. 

As a group, the Negro teachers 
of Washington have cooperated 
with the Federal Government by 
rendering essential services and by 
making necessary sacrifices when- 
ever and wherever required. 

On October 16, 1940, they were 
ealled to their first assignment to 
act as registrars for the registra- 
tion of men under the Selective 
Service Act. The teachers worked 
on shifts from 6:30 in the morning 
until 9:00 at night in carrying out 
this assignment. 

During this registration the offi- 
cial count for draftees in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was 113,731. Of 
this number at least 36,872 were 
registered by the schools in Divi- 
sions 10-13. Those registered in- 
eluded all men, white or colored, 
within the 21-25 age limit. 

Similar services were again ren- 
dered the Selective Service on three 
or four other occasions in register- 
ing men for the armed forces. 

In December, 1941, when a pos- 
sible air attack on the Capital city 
seemed imminent, all officers and 
teachers were summoned back from 
their Christmas vacation to their 
respective buildings in order to 
keep a vigil by day and night in 


14fro-American, October 19, 1940. 


By Epna R. Gray 


ease of the need of spreading an 
alarm to the unsuspecting Wash- 
ington public. The teachers worked 
in relays on this ‘‘Alert Watch,’’ 
not only during the Christmas 
Holidays, but also for a short peri- 
od following their return to work 
in January, 1942. 

Services of a high caliber were 
likewise rendered when the Office’ 
of Price Administration first initi- 
ated the Rationing Program. 

In May, 1942, the Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Divisions 
10-13, Garnet C. Wilkinson, was 
appointed along with Assistant 
Superintendent Lawson J. Cantrell 
of Divisions 1-9 as District Super- 
visor. Serving in this capacity, Dr. 
Wilkinson assisted in setting up an 
effective machinery composed of 
about 900 registrars and fifty ac- 
ecountants to handle an estimated 
9,000 sugar distributors.’ 

In addition to this registration 
which was conducted mainly by the 
Administrative Officers, five other 


Afro-American, May 2, 1942. 
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SELLING WAR BONDS AND STAMPS AND BUYING JEEPS AT THE 


ration programs, including the reg- 
istration for sugar, gasoline, 
canned goods and meats, were han- 
dled by the teachers in the public 
schools along with the registration 
for tires, 

Statistics show that during the 
year 1942, a total of 172,359 cars 
were registered in the District of 
Columbia. While figures are not 
available at present as to the exact 
number of applications and ration 
books issued by colored schools for 
these cars during the ration pro- 
gram, it is known that the regis- 
trars at Stevens School and The 
Francis Junior High School, both 
of Divisions 10-13, handled record 
crowds throughout the entire peri- 
od. 

All of these assignments were 
carried out by the schools without 
extra remuneration, thus, saving 
the National Government millions 
of dollars, to say nothing of man- 
power hours released for the pro- 
duction of raw materials. 

As individuals, many officers and 
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teachers are rendering valuable 
services after school hours working 
with such organizations as the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, the Y.M. 
C.A,. the Y.W.C.A., A.W.V.S., and 
U.S.O. Service Centers. 

In the matter of contributions, 
the schools in Divisions 10-13 have 
given a good account of themselves 
in supporting such drives as the 
Red Cross War Fund, the Commu- 
nity War Fund and War Loan 
Drives 


Aside from these valuable and | 


meritorious services rendered to our 
National Government and to the 
community by the school personnel, 
there has been a well organized pro- 
gram of war activities carried on 
in the schools conducted on every 
grade level from the Kindergarten 
through the Teachers College. 

Building Serapbooks on file in 
the offices of the various school 
principals present an impressive 
panorama of the schools’ active 
participation in the community’s 
war effort, while the annual reports 
of the administrative officers yield 
valuable data. 

These records show that among 
the war activities engaged in by 
pupils and teachers in Divisions 
10-13 during the school year 1942- 
43, the following were predomi- 
nant: 

1. War Stamp and Bond Drives 
which stressed weekly systematic 
saving and the purchasing of 
‘* Jeeps.”’ 

2. Vietory Book Campaigns or 
book drives conducted for the pur- 
pose of providing books for libra- 
ries for men in service. 

3. Salvaging Campaigns in 
which students collected various 
types of waste material. 

4. Morale Building Activities in 
which students planned and pre- 
sented culture hours consisting of 
musical programs, plays and mov- 
ies. 

5. Junior Red Cross Activities 


in which students sponsored soap, 


drives, relief drives for China and 
Russia, and sent gifts and cards to 
the men in service. 

6. Physical Fitness Programs 
which provided for ; 

a. Health Examinations for all 
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VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN AT THE GRIMKE SCHOOL, D. C. 


school children by the school 
physician, dentist, and nurse. 
Daily health inspection by 
the teacher. 

Diet instruction in nutrition 
classes. 

Setting up exercises. 

Sports and games. 


g. Field Day exhibitions. 

7. Vietory Gardens which pro- 
duced food for many families dur- 
ing the summer. 

8. Service Flags which were kept 
up to date representing the num- 
ber of the alumni in the service. 


(Continued on page 189) 





BUYING WAR BONDS AT THE MONROE SCHOOL, D. C. 
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CAROLINE COUNTY. VIRGINIA, CHILDREN 
STUDY THEIR FAMILY HISTORIES 


FTER discussing the impor- 
tance of knowing something 
of a person’s life while yet 


living, the children at the Caroline 
County High School decided that 


it would be interesting to write . 


histories of their own families. 
Children asked many questions un- 
der the guidance of the teacher. 
These questions were recorded on 
the blackboard, then arranged in 
groups by the students. A student 
secretary copied each question on a 
large sheet of paper and placed it 
on the classroom wall. Each stu- 
dent was asked to write his own 
family history. Groups were ap- 
pointed to gather data on the 
school, the church and the commu- 
nity. Children suggested some ways 
to secure information, such as 
through personal interviews, 
church, school and court house rec- 
ords as well as from Bible registers. 
The teacher instructed pupils as 
to where to find sources of informa- 
tion and put books and other ma- 
terials in a place for their use. The 
children secured definitions of his- 
tory and copied them on the black- 
board, after which the pupils se- 
lected the most applicable one to 
be placed on a large card-board. 
The pupils selected words and 
terms they thought necessary for 
an understanding of the Unit. 
Groups were allowed periods for 
study, to make inquiries and for 
the compiling of reports. 
The questions were 
thus: 
Group I. Getting acquainted with 
your family 

1. What is a family? 

2. Draw a family tree. 

3. What does one mean by mater- 
nal and paternal grandpar- 
ents? 

4. What is the function of the De- 
partment of Vital Statistics? 

5. When and where were you 
born ? 

6. Discuss interesting facts about 


grouped 
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your early and later life. 

7. How many members are there 
in your family? 

8. What occupations do members 
of your family follow? 

9. What vocation would you like 
to follow? 

10. What is your hobby? What 
hobbies do other members of 
your family like? 

11. Do you work in any clubs or 
organizations of your commu- 
nity? If not, why? 


Group II. The family in commu- 

nity life 

1. What’ is a community? 

2. How many magisterial dis- 
tricts are there in the county? 
In which one do you live? 

3. In what voting precinct do you 
live? Would you like to vote 
when you become old enough? 

4. What are some prerequisites 

- for voting in your community ? 

5. Should families cooperate in 
community organizations? 
Name an outstanding organiza- 
tion in your community. Who 
are its officers? 

6. What has caused some families 

to migrate to other places? 

What is a ‘‘Boom Town?’’ 

What causes a sudden increase 

in population ? 

8. What'is meant by a static pop- 
ulation ? 

9. What is the population of our 
county? The area? What per 
cent is Negro? Approximately 
how many Negro voters are 
there? 


Group III. How the war affects 
our families 

1. Did you formerly live in the 
Military Reservation ? 

2. What do you understand by 
eminent domain? Has this 
been practiced in our county 
recently ? 

3. Do you have any relatives in 
the armed forces? 

4. Why is it necessary for people 


“ 


5. 


6. 


to go into defense jobs now? 
What is the statement of avail- 
ability ? 

What is inflation? 
price? Hoarding? 
What effect has the war had 
on communication and trans- 
portation? The value of land 
in your community, school and 
church life? 

How does it affect your fam- 
ily? 


Ceiling 


VI. Outcomes ., 
A. Attitudes 


2. 
2. 


3. 


=a 


The attitude to learn. 

The attitude to cooperate with 

others. 

The attitude of critical mind- 

edness. 

The tendency to use systematic 

methods for: 

a. Assembling and interpret- 
ing evidence. 

b. Searching for true data. 

e. Selecting and testing solu- 
tions. 

The disposition to apply criti- 

cal and experimental thinking 

to problems of every day life. 

The disposition to develop and 

maintain family and commu- 

nity respect. 

The disposition to be an eco- 

nomic asset. 


B. Appreciations 


a 


Appreciation of the achieve- 
ments resulting from the group 
activities of the races and na- 
tions of the world. 

An appreciation of one’s fam- 
ily background. 

The feeling of the value of the 
achievements of people and 
groups in the community. 

An appreciation of the achieve- 
ments of members of one’s own 
family. 

The capacity to appreciate the 
fact that other families are af- 
fected by what happens to one 
family. 


C. Understandings 
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1. Members must cooperate with 
each other by living up to their 
ideals in order to make desir- 
able history. 

It is important to keep accu- 
rate records of important 
events or happenings of mem- 
bers of one’s family. 

It is very necessary for fami- 
lies to cooperate in keeping ac- 
curate records for any desira- 
ble community histories. 

To understand the fact that 
each member of a family is 
making his own history. 

D. Abilities: 

1. The ability to analyze, inter- 
pret and evaluate oral and 
written material. 

The ability to consult others 
for necessary information. 
The ability to use reference 
books, pamphlets, bulletins, etc. 
The ability to take notes which 
will insure ready availability 
of material or ready reference 
to sources. 

The ability to draw maps of 
the community. 

The ability to spell necessary 
words. 
The ability to use the diction- 
ary correctly. 

The ability to give oral and 
written reports. 

The ability to solve problems 
arising from the Unit. 

The ability to write letters, 
newspaper articles and essays. 
The ability to work with 
groups. 

The ability to listen. 

The ability to find facts need- 
ed. 

The ability to recognize state- 
ments which have historical 
value. 


E. Habits 
1. Working together in family 
groups. 
2. Developing tolerance. 
3. Sharing knowledge. 
F. Skills 
In reading. 
Oral and written English. 
Spelling. 
Geography. 
Mathematics. 
Historical interpretation. 


VII: Materials Used :— 

1. Bible and family records. 
Personal interviews. 
Church and school records. 
Mattaponi Convention Min- 
utes. 
Drawing paper and crayons. 
Maps. 
Historical markers. 
Newspapers, clippings, scrap- 
books, ete. 

VIII. Activities 

One activity called for investiga- 
tion on the part of the students. 
Information was acquired from stu- 
dents, birth certificates, relatives, 
Bible records, photographs, church 
and school records as well as out- 
side interviews. This, of course, 
took some time, because an effort 
was made to secure authentic in- 
formation. This information of a 
family history was being gathered 
for the first time by many of the 
students, and they showed an in- 
tense and genuine interest in their 
work. For the most part they were 
very enthusiastic in their efforts. 
The reports were made in class. 
The teacher and pupils made gen- 
eral comments of a constructive na- 
ture. Pupils seemed very eager to 
exchange histories. Students found 
that the county had produced many 
outstanding ministers, several med- 
ical doctors, one outstanding wom- 
an tennis star; this woman being a 
relative of some of the teachers and 
students, was well known by many 
persons. In broad outlines, the his- 
tories were divided into: The 
child’s own history; his paternal 
and maternal side; maternal and 
paternal grandparents, etc. They 
generally included the ages, birth- 
place, occupations, if and why rel- 
atives migrated to other places and 
later life experiences. 

A study was made of the coun- 
ty, particular attention being given 
to the physical features, social, eco- 
nomic, educational and religious life 
of the community. To aid in this 
work, the classes purchased a large 
map of the county from the State 
Planning Board. Each student 
drew the map free hand and in- 
cluded his own community, church, 
school, home or farm. A study was 
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made of the historical background 
of the county, and the part played 
by many of the families. Such 
items as the date of the founding of 
the county, its area, life during the 
colonial and slavery and recon- 
struction periods, the Stonewall 
Jackson Shrine, the marker show- 
ing where John Wilkes Booth was 
caught after he assassinated Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Next was discussed 
the early history of Port Royal, a 
port of entry for the slave trade, 
once considered for the capital of 
the United States. A study of 
the present population was made, 
whether it was increasing or 
decreasing and why. An _in- 
tense study was made of the new 
training camp area, the number of 
people affected by such, the build- 
ing of new homes for those who 
were deprived of their property, a 
discussion of the value of property 
and why property in the county not 
taken by the camp area advanced 
in price. A survey of the new so- 
cial and economic conditions was 
made, the influx of people, and then 
finally the effect of the new USO 
building which was erected near the 
High School, its effect upon the pu- 
pils, parents and soldiers. A study 
was conducted as to how this new 
project is meeting the social needs 
in providing for supervised recrea- 
tion for the community. 

A survey of the voting popula- 
tion of the county was made, which 
revealed that not as many are par- 
ticipating in this civic responsibil- 
ity as desired. The pupils, knowing 
that the use of the ballot is our only 
tool in government participation, 
declared that they would vote after 
reaching voting age and that they 
would put forth their best efforts to 
encourage their parents and rela- 
tives to vote. The county Superin- 
tendent of Schools was present and 
after the discussion, he spoke on the 
importance of the ‘‘Good Citizen,’’ 
knowing his community and partic- 
ipating in community life. On in- 
vitation the County Judge came 
and gave much information about 
the county, its officers and its or- 
ganizations. 

Reports from books were made 

(Continued on page 188) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


The Opportunity for 
the Schools 


Schools cannot be blamed for 
preventing their students from be- 
coming too war conscious since all 
efforts toward real enlightenment 
must emphasize the importance of 
peace; but we are in a terrible 
struggle the end of which nobody 
ean predict, and whether we like it 
or not everyone must do his part in 
trying to bring the war to a vic- 
torious end. Many of the students 
themselves may soon be at the front 
in the thickest of the strife. 

Out of the war effort may come 
some good results. The students 
are buying savings stamps and 
bonds and participating in the 
drives for the Red Cross and the 
USO. Herein they have lessons of 
thrift and cooperation for under- 
takings on a big scale. Yet, caution 
is necessary, for the schools should 
draw upon similar experiences of 
the First World War when we con- 
ducted too many successful drives 
and started too many things, many 
of which, especially business enter- 
prises, failed during the crisis fol- 
lowing the close of that war. Learn 
to build with security. 

There is probably no better time 
to teach through the schools and 
homes the valuable lessons which 
we have learned in saving what we 
once wasted or threw away. Under 
the first rationing regulations we 
became much alarmed. We did not 
see how we could live comfortably 
while changing the least our way 
of living for the benefit of others. 
Loud protest came from many 
parts and some persons are still 
sour. 

No one in America, however, has 
starved. Few if any have at any 
time been underfed, and the people 
as a whole seem prosperous. We 
have learned to live on less—to 
live even on what we once cast 
aside as worthless. We must learn 
the important lesson that while we 
have not had every need supplied 
we have been a very much indulged 


and extravagant people. The 
schools should not neglect this 
opportunity to make the coming 
generation more thrifty than the 
wasteful one to which we belong. 
This will be realistic education in 
the making of a new generation. 





Questions on the 
April Issue 


1. What is war? How does it dif- 
fer from any other conflict? Some 
make the distinction between civilized 
and uncivilized warfare. Is such a 
distinction possible? 

2. Are there any special rules for 
warfare? Do you know of any nations 
which have violated such rules? What 
can be done about it? 


3. What had the Negro to do with 
the World War of 1914-19? How did 
it. first affect the Negroes in the 
United States? How did it concern Ne- 
groes abroad? 

4. What units of Negro soldiers 
distinguished themselves in _ First 
World War? Give the names of the 
outstanding officers of these units. 

5. Who became the most popular 
heroes of the Negroes engaged in that 
war? Did the nation do anything 
thereafter to do them special honor? 

6. What is the meaning of Croix 
de Guerre? Distinguished Service 
Medal? Distinguished Service Cross? 
Have you ever seen a soldier who was 
awarded one of these medals? 

7. How would you account for the 
race riots of the First World War? 
Have we suffered from any riots dur- 
ing the present conflict? What ten- 
dencies toward disorder have you no- 
ticed from day to day? How would 
you explain them? 

8. Is it possible to avoid social con- 
flict? Has any nation ever existed 
without having problems of the sort 
to plague the life of its people? 

9. During these days many persons 
and organizations are taking steps to 
promote tolerance, they say. Exactly 
what do they mean by such efforts 
and their measures to reach this end? 


10. Recently Negroes in the army 
have become very anxious to have 
books treating the life and history of 
their own people. Why do you sup- 
pose that they waited to reach the 
Army before they expressed them- 
selves in this way? 

11. What have the schools of your 
community done recently to advance 
the study of the Negro to the level of 
the study of the Hebrew, the Greek, 
the Latin and the Teuton? 

12. Can people who are taught to 
despise themselves be made ambitious 
and inspired to make the most of 
themselves? 


13. Have you ever pursued a course 
in history as it has been influenced by 
the Negro? 


14. Some years ago the boards of 
education were compelled by the Ger- 
man citizens living in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to teach 
German in the lower grades of the 
public schools. The Italians in certain 
towns in Massachusetts forced similar 
action with respect to their language. . 
Was it a wise policy to teach those 
languages on the lower levels? 

15. In several public school systems 
along the border line Negro teachers, 
althdugh believing that history as it 
has been influenced by the Negro 
should be taught, oppose the introduc- 
tion of such a course in their schools 
because the white schools do not desire 
to study such history. These Negroes 
say that, if you begin making distinc- 
tions in the course of studies, you will 
soon have distinctions with respect to 
salaries and other important matters. 
Is this a wise attitude? 





Book of the Month 


Cocoanut Suite, by Corinne Dean, 
published through the Meador Pub- 
lishing Company of Boston, deals 
with the Caribbean area to which we 
are now directing much attention. The 
book gives the experiences of an 
American teacher in Puerto Rico to- 
gether with a trip to Venezuela. The 
book is not so well written as it might 
be and it could have been printed 
more attractively. The book abounds 
too much with personal references to 
the narrator and therefore does not 
reflect as much as it might have other- 
wise the people about whom the reader 
is anxious to learn. 

The fourteen stories constituting 
the work, however, may be read with 
interest by any one desiring to under- 
stand better the problems of Puerto 
Rico. In this social portrayal appear 
all elements of the population on the 
island. From these accounts may be 
learned much about what the Puerto 
Ricans have achieved and how far 
they fall behind in modern progress. 
The peculiar customs of the people 
appear as not only interesting but as 
valuable information for students at- 
tempting an appraisal of the culture 
of the people. 

The book has the stamp of an 
American giving her impressions of 
the outer world. The inevitable com- 
parison of what she observed with 
what she was accustomed to in the 
United States makes possible not only 
an insight into the mind of the Puerto 
Rican but into the mind of the nar- 
rator of these experiences. In this way 
the Puerto Ricans may use the book 
not only to learn how others see them 
but why others do not see the Puerto 
Ricans as they see themselves. With 
all its shortcomings the book has a 
double value. 
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POTTERY. THE NEGLECTED FIELD 
OF NEGRO HISTORY: 


Detroit there were many inter- 

esting discussions, but the most 
interesting one to me was, ‘‘The 
Neglected Field of Negro His- 
tory.’’ Even though I led the dis- 
cussion, I took notes because the 
speakers gave me something to 
think about and work upon. * The 
most appalling fact was that the 
Western black man knows hardly 
anything about the background of 
his primitive economic life. 

I thought it would be appropri- 
ate for me to make known the 
primitive industrial life of the 
black man. Savage as I am, I can 
write of the industries in which 
I was born and saw in the making. 
Although some of us have been ex- 
posed to so-called civilization, we 
have not lost our culture. 

It is always good to know the 
culture of other peoples; then we 
can appreciate ours to a greater de- 
gree. Before we touch upon our 
own culture, let us peruse the 
cultures of other peoples. Here 
we shall take up only one branch; 
this discussion shall be confined to 
pottery. Later we shall discuss the 
different phases of industry one at 
a time. 

To arrive at a better understand- 
ing of what is meant, the reader 
should examine a well ordered ex- 
hibit in a museum, but, if this is 
not feasible, he should read some 
of the special treatises on the sub- 
ject.$ 

Pottery does not appear in Eu- 
rope until the Neolithic period and 
is not found among many primi- 
tive people. To the archaeologist, 
however, as we have stated, it is 
as useful in establishing echrono- 
logical and regional differences as 
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1This lecture was given at a meeting 
of the Association of Negro Life and 
History, Inc., at Inkster, Michigan, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1944. 


2Mr. Nyabongo is an instructor at 
Alabama State Teachers College. He is 
a native African of Uganda. 

30tis T. Mason, The Origins of Inven- 
tions. 
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are fossils in the work of the geolo- 
gist, but the distinctions upon 
which the archaeologist bases his 
chronology are the secondary de- 
tails of surface finish and design, 
rather than grass structure.* 

While the ice was retreating for 
the last time on the European side 
of the Mediterranean, and while 
the north African plateau con- 
tinued to dry up, influences from 
North Africa began to reach the 
European hunters toward the close 
of the Middle Stone Age. These 
influences entered Europe along 
three routes. There were the two 
land-bridges at Gibraltar and 
Sicily, which at that time still con- 
nected Africa and Europe. The 
North African hunters seemed first 
to have passed across these land- 
bridges carrying the bow and ar- 
row, which they had probably in- 
vented, and accompanied by the 
wolf-like creatures which they had 
tamed and which later became 
staunch friends of man—the fa- 
miliar domesticated dogs. Bodies 
of these prehistoric hunters, show- 
ing clearly their African origin, 
have been found buried in the cav- 
ern of Grimaldi in Italy. It is not 
impossible that later some of the 
men of the Nile gorge, with more 
moving tendencies than others, 
wandered across North Africa and 
passed over these same land-bridges 
into Europe, and it is highly prob- 
able that they took with them their 
domesticated animals. In this man- 
ner, no doubt, passed over to 
Europe from Africa also wheat and 
barley, linen and pottery, together 
with ground stone tools and imple- 
ments, of which exactly the same 
styles and types are found both in 
Egypt and among the Swiss lake- 
dwellings. 

The third route by which North 
Africa was connected with Europe 
was a water route by way of the 
large Island of Crete. Since this 


4Clark Wissler, An Introduction to So- 
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island is only about one hundred 
and eighty miles from the coast of 


’ Africa, it served as a midway sta- 


tion and shortened the voyage 
across the Mediterranean from Af- 
rica to Europe. Sir Arthur Evans, 
in his excavations in Crete, dug 
down through the remains of pal- 
aces of the ancient Cretan kings, 
and under them he found the walls 
of houses containing ground and 
polished stone axes used by the 
Late Stone Age men who lived in 
these houses. In one of the rooms 
lay a copper axe from Egypt, prob- 
ably the earliest metal tool ever 
found in Europe. This copper axe 
shows very clearly that the Egyp-. 
tian ships were entering Crete and 
how the earliest metal reached 
Europe.® 

The fourth possible route to 
reach Europe would be by the way 
of the Near East to Constantinople, 
but this would have been too long, 
and the pottery might have been 
changed in accord with Asiatic 
taste. 

From the above facts, we can 
conclude that Europe has no claim 
to the old world culture. Of course, 
it is not our intention to snub 
Europe, but the authorities have 
declared it, so we must obey them. 

Textiles and pottery are both 
products of Neolithic culture. If 
one antedated the other it would be 
difficult to say which one is the 
older. Each is admirably adapted 
to serve both utilitarian and artis- 
tic purposes. On account of its 
fragile nature, pottery requires a 
more sedentary mode of life, to 
which it ministers as a containing 
vessel especially for liquids and for 
use in the preparation, storing and 
cooking of foods. It also serves to 
hold the ashes of the dead or as a 
repository for offerings to the dead. 

The Neolithic potter was no 
chemist. Fortunately for him, clay 
often contained materials that 
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serve for tempering. He learned 
to add tempering materials where 
these were lacking. 

The potter began by shaping a 
bit of paste into a disk for the base. 
After placing his base on a flat sur- 
face the walls were carried up by 
adding strips of clay. With the 
potter’s wet hands and the aid, of 
simple finishing tools of wood, 
horn, bone, shell, etc., the walls 
were dressed. To the complete 
body were added handles, spouts, 
and relief ornament. 

Ceramic art received a new im- 
petus with the coming of the pot- 
ter’s wheel, which appeared first 
in the Orient. It was known in 
Egypt as early as 3000 B. C., and 
later spread throughout the Medi- 
terranean region, but did not reach 
the north Alps until the epoch of 
La Tene. In parts of Germany 
most of the pottery continued to be 
made by hand as late as the Mero- 
vingian epoch. 

The four prime operations in the 
making of pottery vessels are (1) 
the shaping process, (2) drying, 
(3) heating to remove the water of 
constitution, and (4) baking. Pot- 
tery may be baked in the open 
without a pit or furnace and with- 
out any other envelope than the 
fuel. Pits began to be used before 
the close of the Neolithic period. 
The next step came with the use 
of the oven or furnace. 

At Montlingen on the Rhine 
southeast of St. Gallen, Bessler un- 
eovered an elaborate oven for bak- 
ing pottery, also tools for making 
incised decorations on pottery. 
This oven dates from the Bronze 
Age. 

Although pottery is fragile, pot- 
tery fragments are practically im- 
perishable. It is one of the most 
common products of Neolithie and 
later prehistoric cultures. For 
these reasons pottery types have 
come to serve an important role in 
prehistoric terminology. We thus 
speak of the bell-beaker folk, the 
bellshaped beaker being a_ well 
known ceramic form belonging to 
the latter part of the Neolithic peri- 
od. Sometimes the terms are de- 
rived from the orientation of the 
vesse! rather than the form. There 





is, for example, the string motif 
(Schnurkeramik) and the band 
motif (Bandkeramik), both occur- 
ring in the Neolothic period. Again 
to a certain type of pottery charac- 
teristic of a given culture there is 
given the name of a typical station 
where the type is found and from 
which it might have spread.® 
Before we pass to an examina- 
tion of Pueblo pottery, a few words 
are due the general culture of these 
people. The Pueblo certainly pos- 
sessed one of the highest cultures, 
of all the American Indians north 
of Mexico. At any rate we find in 
these two areas marked parallel- 
isms, not only in language but also 
in the utilization of stone for build- 
ings (in Zuni mostly adobe, in 
Hopi stone) the prevalence of agri- 
culture, the high development of 
pottery, a complex cosmogony con- 
nected with an elaborate ceremoni- 
alism—in contrast to the pottery of 
most other North American Indi- 
ans—but also excellent baskets and 
weaving. Even though hunting, as 
usual, played its part in the do- 
mestic economy, agriculture consti- 
tuted the essential material base of 
life, with the additional feature 
that men, not women, were the 
agricultural laborers; women, on 
the other hand, were the pottery 
makers. Agricultural technique 
was characterized by the pressure 
of a system of irrigation, essential 
in this arid region. Among the 
Zuni the clay for the pottery is se- 
eured from a rather distant place 
on the top of Corn Mountain, 
where a dark grey shale abounds. 
The access to this spot is difficult, 
and so a journey for pottery clay 
becomes quite an expedition accom- 
panied by religious rites. When the 
clay has been secured it must be 
crumbled, cleaned, and spread out 
for a couple of days, before it can 
be used for tempering. Fragments 
of broken household pots or shreds 
lying about the ruins are ground to 
fine powder with a metate or grind- 
ing stone, and mixed with the fresh 
clay. In mixing the paste, com- 
ments Miss Bunzel, the natives are 
guided by their tactile sense of the 


®6George G. MacCurdy, The Coming of 
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proper proportions, developed by 
experience; they are quite uncon- 
scious of what these proportions 
are in numerical terms. 

The texture of the clay used in 
the Pueblos included in Miss Bun- 
zel’s study differs from one Pueblo 
to the other. Acoma ware was the 
best. The paste here is light in 
colour and very hard, and the tex- 
ture is fine. The surfaces are very 
smooth and the walls almost as thin 
as eggshell. In spite of this slight- 
ness of build, the vessels are strong 
and water-tight. Zufi pottery, 
while good enough for practical 
purposes, is heavy and coarse. The 
walls of the vessels are thick, 
though not as thick as those of the 
Hopi. The surfaces of the ware, 
when not slipped, are rough. Also, 
the vessels are inconveniently 
heavy. The paste here is dark 
brownish. The ware of San IIde- 
fonso is also heavy. In texture it is 
smoother than the Zui and is hard 
and strong. It is, however, not 
water-tight ; as soon as the vessel is 
filled with water the beautiful 
black surface becomes dull and 
streaked, a fault that cannot be 
remedied. Hopi ware is even worse 
—the walls are thick, the paste soft 
and coarse. It is rendered smooth 
by polishing but it becomes 
scratched and flaked. The fragile 
vessels often crumble when first 
filled with water. The author 
found that these types of ware, 
with respect to technique, are defi- 
nitely localized and constant within 
each group at any given time, al- 
though as time passes, changes 
come about. 

The next problem is the mould- 
ing of the vessel described by Miss 
Bunzel, in substance as follows: 
‘*First a lump of clay is worked 
with the hands. By hollowing this 
out or pressing it flat, a cup, or 
disk shaped base is formed, which 
is then placed in a low mould, made 
either of the bottom of a broken pot 
or of a saucer or pie tin filled with 
elay and sprinkled with sand. 
Carefully, the base is pressed into 
the mould, then rounds of clay are 
added to build up the walls. The 
clay is rolled between the hands or 
on the floor into thin long strips, 
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about an inch in diameter, and 
from two to three feet long, which 
are added to the top of the vessel. 
The strips are always placed inside 
the finished wall and pressed into 
place with the fingers. In rolling 
and pinning care must be exercised 
not to permit air spaces to remain, 
for this would cause the vessel to 
break during the firing. In making 
small vessels the shaping is begun 
after the walls have been built up 
to the full height, except for the 
neck ; in larger vessels, preliminary 
shaping accompanies the building 
All shaping is done from the in- 
terior, except when the outer sur- 
face is being smoothed. The only 
tools used are fragments of gourd 
shell, pieces of different curvature 
being used for shaping the differ- 
ent parts of the vessel. When a 
Zuni vessel, usually a large water 
jar, is built up to a point somewhat 
below the shoulder, it is set aside 
for a few hours to become firm 
enough to support the upper walls. 
During this time the upper edge 
must be kept constantly wet. An 
important additional point is that 
the upper edge part is moulded. 
As no corrections are possible after 
the half-finished vessel has been set 
aside and dried, it is evident that 
the entire form must be clearly vis- 
ualized before this occurs. And 
here again, as in the case of clay 
mixing, the final form is not a mat- 
ter of trial and error, ‘‘adding a 
little there and taking off some- 
thing here’’; on the contrary, the 
operator is guided by a very defi- 
nite sense of proportion, no less 
rigorous because it is unconscious. 

The next process is the applica- 
tion of the slip, which is a thin 
solution of very fine clay contain- 
ing no tempering. With a smooth 
cloth it is evenly applied to the sur- 
face of the vessel. Three or four 
coatings are the rule. The color of 
the slip varies with the Pueblos. 
At Zuni, Acoma, and Languna it 
is chalky white. The bases of the 
pots remain unslipped at Zuii, 
whereas at Languna and Acoma 
they are slipped with bright orange 
red. At Hopi the slipping is done 
with the same clay that forms the 
paste for the pot. This clay which 


is a clear light grey before firing, 
turns yellow during the process, 
shading from pale to ivory to a 
deep buff tinged with rose. A 
bright red slip is used at San Ilde- 
fonso. If the fire is smothered at 
the right moment, the slip turns to 
a deep lustrous black. 

The last process is polishing, 
which is begun while the last coat- 
ing or slip is still damp. The sur- 
face is rubbed lightly with a very 
smooth stone. This use of the pol- 
ishing stone requires great skill to 
obtain a high polish without 
scratching or pebbling the surface ; 
the pressure must be just right. At 
San Ildefonso, the polish is the 
chief source of ornament, and it is 
done with even greater care in 
other places. After a high polish 
has been secured with the stone, the 
surface is further rubbed with a 
greasy rag. All this requires me- 
ticulous care. If a single scratch 


or irregularity is observed, a fresh 
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coating of clay is applied and the 
whole process is repeated. 

The decorative scheme of the 
secular pots of the Zufii rests on a 
considerable number of geometri- 
cal pattern units. Of these the au- 
thor lists and reproduces some 200 
which she succeeded in securing 
from an exceptionally gifted wom- 
an informant. These unit. designs 
are frequently combined into more 
complicated likeness between one 
pot and another. In the Acoma 
pots, on the other hand, as we saw, 
the pot is treated as a unit, the 
whole surface is covered with a de- 
sign. Here and there is scarcely 
anything corresponding to a back- 
ground, by contrast with the 
Zui, among whom a background 
is deemed essential. Although a 
sophisticated modern student could 
readily enough resolve the Acoma 
designs into a number of pattern 
units, if not as many as among the 
Zui, these units are not distin- 


AFRICAN POTTERY: LEFT TO RIGHT, (1) AKANYWERO, A CONTAINER FOR 
HOT WATER IN WHICH THE WATER IS ACTUALLY BOILED SO THAT IT 
MAY BE PUT INTO THE MILK BEFORE IT IS DRUNK. (2) RUBINIDI, A DRINK- 


ING VESSEL FOR MILK. 


(3) MBINDO, A BEER CONTAINER. 


(4) EKIJUKYA, - 


OR EIJUKYO, A LONG ROLL OF PAPYRUS WHICH THE GIRL SERVING 
PRESENTS TO THE ONE WHO IS ABOUT TO DRINK MILK. HE TOUCHES 
IT GENTLY WITH. BOTH HANDS AS A SIGN THAT HE IS READY TO 


DRINK. 


(5) KYIKOPO, A SMALL CUP WHICH IS USED FOR MEASURING 


THE HOT WATER TO PUT IN THE MILK 
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guished by the Acoma themselves. 
In the San Ildelfonso ware, finally 
the main element is the perfection 
of finish. Here it is felt that the 
ornament is valuable mainly in so 
far as it brings out the deep lustre 
of the polish. While the Acoma are 
great colourists, the Zuii and Hopi 
women regard the line of their de- 
sign as more important than the 
colour. When these latter women 
speak of their efforts to reconstruct 
the ancient designs from diminu- 
tive potsherds, they refer to this 
as getting the line of the design. 
Instead of the Zuni clarity of con- 
ception, emphasis on _ structural 
lines, and recognition of the decor- 
ative value of white spaces, the au- 
thor finds among the Acoma what 
she calls ‘‘an almost Gothic exubu- 
ance of ornament, filling without 
break the whole surface of the jar 
from rim to base.’’ Another con- 
trast between the Acoma and the 
Zuni is that whereas the latter, as 
we saw, emphasize line, the Acoma 
are more concerned with the treat- 
ment of surfaces which paves the 
way for an exuberant use of col- 
our. ‘‘We have three kinds of de- 
sign,’’ said an Acoma informant to 
the author, ‘‘the red, the black, and 
the striped designs.’” 

After we have seen what the 
others are doing in this fashion let 
us now turn to the continent of 
Africa. First, because we have 
more material at hand which we 
ean use. It is better for us to be- 
gin with Egypt, the country which 
gave to Europeans this art of pot- 
tery. 

The prehistoric Egyptian may 
also fairly be said to have attained 
greater perfection than other peo- 
ples in the Neolithic stage of cul- 
ture in other arts beside the mak- 
ing of stone tools and weapons. 
Their pottery is of remarkable per- 
fection. Now that the sites of the 
Egyptian prehistoric settlements 
have been so thoroughly explored 
by competent archaeologists (and, 
unhappily, as thoroughly pillaged 
by incompetent natives), this pre- 
historic Egyptian pottery has be- 
come extremely well known. In 


TAlexander Goldenweiser, 
ogy, pp. 192-97. 
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fact, it is so common that good 
specimens may be bought anywhere 
in Egypt. A few possess sets of 
this pottery, of which great quan- 
tities have been brought back from 
Egypt by Prof. Petrie and other 
explorers. 

It is of very great interest, artis- 
tically as well as historically. The 


potter’s wheel was not yet invent- - 


ed, and all the vases, even those of 
the most perfect shape, were built 
up by hand. The perfection of 
form attained without the aid of 
the wheel is truly marvellous. 

The commonest type of this pot- 
tery is a red polished ware vase 
with black top, due to its having 
been baked mouth downward in a 
fire, the ashes of which, accord- 
ing to Prof. Petrie, deoxidized the 
haematitic burnishing, and _ so 
turned the red colour to black. In 
good examples the haematitic has 
not only been reduced to black 
magnetic oxide, but .the black has 
the highest polish, as seen on fine 
Greek vases. This is probably due 
to the formation of carbonyl gas in 
the smothered fire. This gas acts 
as a solvent of magnetic oxide, and 
hence allows it to assume a new 
surface, like the glassy surface of 
some marbles subjected to solution 
in water. This black and red ware 
appears to be the most ancient pre- 
historic Egyptian pottery known. 
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Later in date is a red ware and a 
black ware with rude geometrical 
incised designs, imitating basket- 
work, and with the incised lines 
filled in with white. Later again 
is a buff ware, either plain or deco- 
rated with many lines, concentric 
circles and elaborated drawings of 
boats sailing on the Nile, ostriches, 
fish, men, women, and so on. These 
designs are in deep red. With this 
elaborate pottery the Neolithic 
ceramic art of Egypt reached its 
highest points in the succeeding 
period. In the beginning of the 
historic age there was a decline in 
workmanship, exhibiting clumsy 
forms and bad colour, and it is not 
until the time of the Fourth Dynas- 
ty that good pottery (a fine pol- 
ished red) is once more found. 
Meanwhile the invention of glazed 
pottery, which was unknown to the 
prehistoric Egyptians, had been 
made, before the beginning of the 
First Dynasty. The unglazed ware 
of the first three dynasties was bad, 
but the new invention of light blue 
glazed faience (not porcelain prop- 
erly so called) seems to have made 
great progress, and we discover fine 
specimens at the beginning of the 
Ist Dynasty. The prehistoric 
Egyptians were also proficient in 
other arts. They carved ivory and 
they worked gold, which is known 
to have been almost the first metal 
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worked by man. Certainly in 
Egypt, it was utilized for ornament 
even before copper was used for 
work. We may refer to the illus- 
tration of the flint knife with gold 
handle already given. 

The prehistoric pottery is of the 
greatest value to the archaeologist, 
for with its help some idea may be 
obtained of the succession of peri- 
ods within the late Neolithic-Chal- 
colithie Age. The number of pre- 
historic comparisons of the different 
kinds of pottery found in them is 
enormous, so that we can arrange 
them in order according to the pot- 
tery they contained. By this means 
we obtain an idea of the develop- 
ment of different types of pottery, 
and the sequence of the types. Thus 
it is that we can say with some de- 
gree of confidence that the black 
and red vase is the most ancient 
form, and that the buff with red 
designs is one of the latest forms 
of prehistoric pottery. Other ob- 
jects found in the graves can be 
classified as they occur with differ- 
ent pottery types. 

In Uganda the manufacture of 
pots is in the hands of the Babum- 
bi. Men and women have the same 
chance in this kind of work. The 
quality of the pottery is largely de- 
pendent on the character of the 
clay used, a refractory clay being 
essential. 

The King has his own potters who 
belong to a special union and whose 
sons follow in their footsteps. A 
potter who makes pots for sale is 
always attached to one of the 
chiefs. A man wishing to become 
a chief’s potter makes a pot and 
takes it to him that he may obtain 
his permission to be his Ruwbumbi. 
The King’s Rubumbi furnishes the 
royal enclosures with pottery in the 
same manner as the chief’s Ru- 
bumbi. Some potters pay their 
taxes in pots. A Rubumbi receives 
land from a chief or the King 
where he obtains clay, and may 
even pay rent, or Busuru, for this 
land in pots. 

The King’s potters are known by 
various names. The Bajona belong 
to unions called Kijona. Those who 
do the ordinary work are called 
Babumbi. The Rutugi is the man 


who makes milk ‘pots and all small 
pots. He uses different clay from 


those who make cooking pots, and 
The steps in the process 


the like. 
are: 

1. The mixing of the clay and 
the introduction of granular tem- 
pering materials, sand, crushed 
rock, ete. 

2. Shaping the vessel. This may 
be done by squeezing masses of 
clay into the required shape, by 
eoiling rolls of clay spirally, by 
shaping on a wheel, and by mould- 
ing. 

3. Smoothing off the surface. 

4. Drying. 

5. If an ornamented surface is 
desired, an earthen slip is prepared 
and spread thinly over the surface; 
when glaze is desired, the necessary 
slip is added. 

6. If designs are to be in color, 
these are painted on the surface; 
they are executed after the pot is 
shaped, but before it dries. 

7. Firing. 

Shaping and decorating pottery 
being a plastic art, it has offered an 
easy road to expression and to 
tribal individuality, and so the 


study of tribal styles and regional. 


patterns in the ceramic art has 

been carried to great detail. 
When an African potter finds his 

clay in swamps or marsh land it is 
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sticky, and so he mixes with it a 
light chalky earth. This mixture is 
moistened and thoroughly kneaded, 
care being taken to leave no air 
pockets. After the clay has been 
put into a hole about four or five 
feet deep, the Mubumbi, or potter, 
comes, about the beginning of a 
new moon, to bring the millet and 
sesame to this pit, where he sprin- 
kles it so as to obtain good luck 
with the clay. The mixing of the 
clay with the light chalky earth is 
to prevent the pots from cracking 
during burning and polishing. 

When starting to make a pot, the 
Rubumbi takes a lump of this clay, 
mixes it with water until it becomes 
quite soft, and then adds to it the 
grit from a piece of broken pot, 
which he mixes well with the new 
elay. Akanyama kabisi kahumbura 
omukaro, ‘‘A bit of fresh meat liv- 
ens up the dried meat,’’ or, ‘‘ A lit- 
tle leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump.’’ This proverb is applicable 
to pot making, for the old clay 
gives life to the new and, when the 
pots are put out in the sun, pre- 
vents them from cracking. 

In order that the potter may 
turn his pot all the way round as 
he fashions it, a piece of broken pot 
may be put on a ring for a move- 
able base, or when he is making a 
small pot, such as a milk pot, he 
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may use a broken calabash in the 
same way. He begins his work by 
forming the base of the pot with a 
lump of clay and placing it in the 
bottom of an old pot. Then he rolls 
out a piece of clay into a long rope- 
like roll, about two feet long and 
about one inch thick. The roll is 
coiled around and around on itself 
at the edge of the base placed in 
the broken pot which he uses as his 
stand, and the coils are smoothed or 
moulded into one another with a 
piece of gourd. Coil after coil of 
the clay is added, being smoethed 
inside by one hand while the potter 
supports the outside with his other 
hand. 

The circumference is increased 
or diminished according to the 
shape required until the sides are 
high enough. The potter, when 
making a jar, takes out with a short 
pointed stick all traces of the coiled 
joints on the outside. Then he 
works on, enlarging the round part 
of the pot until he passes the bulge, 
where he narrows it again. The 
rim is added upon the neck, and it 
also is fashioned by one of the rolls 
of clay being coiled around the top, 
smoothed on the inside and worked 
into shape with the pointed stick 
until the lip is in accordance with 
the potter’s taste. The potter does 
not have a wheel, all his shaping 
being done with the hands. Five 
to seven pots is a day’s work for a 
potter. 

After shaping, the pot is taken 
out into a shed to dry. Here the 
rough places are smoothed off in 
either of two ways. Commonly a 
small stone is used, but if the pots 
belong to the King, the potter rubs 
them with graphite, or Kipiripya, 
a powder with a bright gloss. There 
are two methods of using this 
graphite: (a) Make small balls of 
the powder mixed with cow-blood 
and butter, rubbing them on the 
pot until it shows a bright polish. 
(b) Mix powder with palm wine, 
which has luteous properties. This 
mixture is painted on the pot and 
left to dry, then rubbed again with 
a smooth stone until a fine polish 
appears. 

After nine days the pot becomes 
dry and ready to burn, but in the 
rainy season eighteen days are re- 


quired. Bunyansi or dry grass, 
Ebifunjo, papyrus stems, Amabin- 
go reeds, or fire wood, are used for 
the fire, but the burning is always 
done at the new moon. It takes all 
day and all night, after which the 
pots are taken out and examined. 
The potter keeps the broken ones 
for his own use, takes the best ones 
to the chief and offers the rest for 
sale. After the large pots are fin- 
ished, he works on those small pots 
like milk vessels and drinking pots 
which must be glazed before they 
are taken to the chief or offered for 
sale. 

The pots are then put into the 
smoker until they become very 
beautiful with a black glaze. The 
moist smoke penetrates the pores 
of the clay. When this glaze hard- 
ens it cannot be washed off. When 
completely black, the pots are 
rubbed with Rubugo, bark cloth, 
until they shine beautifully. 

If it is desired to colour the pots 
in different designs, these patterns 
are worked out before the burning. 
Thus, to get a white pigment the 
potter goes out in Kiijongo lake 
or Kisdru river and collects a num- 
ber of snailshells, grinds them on 
stone until they become powder, 
and mixes this powder with palm 
wine, which he applies to the pots. 
If he wishes red, he goes to the 
hillside where iron may be found, 
and gets a brown clay which he 
also grinds into powder mixed with 
wine, and paints on the pot. For 
black without graphite, he goes to 
the bank of the river or lake and 
gets black clay, which after pulver- 
izing he mixes with banana wine 
and boils into a good mixture 
which he paints on the pots. To 
dry the pots, he hangs them on 
short sticks upside down, after 
which he polishes them with bark 
cloth. 

The different kinds of pots are 
milk pots, small pots used for vege- 
tables, another small kind with a 
tall neck (which are difficult to 
make) and cooking pots (which are 
the easiest). They are standard 
sizes about 31% feet in diameter for 
the largest and lesser diameters for 
the other sizes. Water pots are not 
so hard to make, because they are 
big and do not have much decora- 
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tion except a geometrical design 
on the neck. 

All the operations have their re- 
spective taboos, which a man must 
observe while he is performing 
them, and on some parts a woman 
may not help her husband for the 
same reason. 

Attention has recently been 
drawn to the black-topped red ware 
of Neolithic Egypt and of the Iron 
Age in the Vedic Era in India. 
Uganda has a similar ware which 
is made as follows: 

The ‘piece of pottery is first 
shaped. out of clay. Then after it 
is dried sufficiently, some Rweju® 
is smeared inside and outside at the 
top. Then a thin sheet of clay is 
laid on below the Rweju, and dry 
grass is packed inside the pot. 
Some red-hot lumps of charcoal are 
put in the grass and the pot is 
quickly inverted, thus enclosing 
the fire. Dry grass is then packed 
outside the pot, and a fire is lighted 
and allowed to burn for twenty- 
four hours. When the vessel is re- 
moved, it is found that a black 
glaze has formed inside the vessel 
and round the top. The thin sheet 
of clay is removed, leaving the pot- 
tery with a brown colour below 
the black top. The protecting clay 
is put on unevenly, and as it is 
thin and damp it breaks a certain 
amount in the fire. Thus the black 
part and the red are not separated 
by an even line, but run into each 
other. 

Another method is to repeat the 
firing after the protecting clay has 
been removed. This strengthens 
the pottery and intensifies the col- 
our. Sometimes a black streak oc- 
eurs on the pottery. This is caused 
by the cracking of the thin casing 
of clay and the running down of 
the Rweju, thus making a black 
stripe. 

The interesting thing about Af- 
rican pottery is that every object 
has different designs and different 
meanings. Sometimes there are 
mystical expressions which are ob- 
secure to persons who do not under- 
stand. Often a design is purely an 
incidental experience of the potter 


8Rweju is the dark coloured mud from 
the river banks, where grass grows which 
is used for making baskets. 


‘ 
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rather than the original order. If 
for example, a sudden shower of 
rain is swept by a gush of wind 
while the potter is at work the pic- 
ture appears on the pottery. 





Caroline County Chil- 
dren Study Family 
Histories 
(Continued from page 180) 


which revealed interesting histori- 
cal facts about the county. Refer- 
ence was made to a former county 
judge’s farm, now owned by a 
prominent county minister. Trips 
were made to interesting places 
near which pupils dwell, such as 
the farm on which lived George 
Rogers Clark, conqueror of the 
Northwest Terirtory; the farm on 
which stands the marker indicating 
the spot where Booth was caught 
after the assassination of Lincoln; 
and the Stonewall Jackson Shrine. 

A committee visited the Associ- 
ated Publishers, Washington, D. C., 
and secured pictures of prominent 
Negroes. While there, an interest- 
ing interview was held with Dr. 
C. G. Woodson. After returning, 
they made talks of their experi- 
ences. The purpose of the trip was 
to inspire students to aspire to 
great heights as members of their 
families. 

The English teacher, cooperat- 
ing, checked the historical sketches 
for errors in grammar. The pupils 
rewrote the papers before submit- 
ting them to their history instruc- 
tor and to the class. A student edi- 
torial staff was appointed. It pub- 
lished a summary of the activities 
in the county paper. 

A forum discussion dealing with 
the effects of heredity and environ- 
ment upon the individual was held. 
Students again displayed an in- 
tense interest in discussing behav- 
ior patterns. 

A student invited an aged per- 
son, who was born in 1856, to give 
his experiences and important 
events of his life. He told them 
about the customs, mores, and atti- 
tudes of the slaves, the plantation 
owners and life in general during 
the slavery days. The events he 


told about happened in the county. 
The class also invited an aged min- 
ister who gave his life experiences 
and he imparted also much history 
about the beginning of our High 
School. This person was the first 
principal of the School which 
opened in 1903. These discussions 
proved very beneficial to all of our 
students. 

As a result of the above activi- 
ties, the students understood their 
own family background. They made 
helpful personal contacts in collect- 
ing and filing valuable material. 
They developed skill in listening to 
lectures and in taking notes, writ- 
ing invitations, business communi- 
cations and letters of thanks. They 
used the library and made class re- 
ports. They appreciated the fact 
that each student and his family 
were making history each day. 

These activities made them un- 
derstand that contributions to prog- 
ress have been made by all groups 
of people. They were led to appre- 
cite the great responsibility of the 
good citizen. The students were im- 
pressed that their greatest task is 
to be of service to their fellowmen 
—that they are being educated for 
social usefulness. 





Negro Heroes in the 


Present War 

(Continued from page 176) 
tion while serving on board a de- 
stroyer transport which was badly 
damaged during the engagement 
with Japanese forces in the British 
Solomon Islands on September 5, 
1942. After the engagement, a 
group of about fifteen men were 
adrift on a raft which was being 
deliberately shelled by Japanese 
naval forces. French tied a line to 
himself and swam for more than 
two hours without rest, thus at- 
tempting to tow the raft. His con- 
duct was in keeping with the high- 
est traditions of the Naval Ser- 
vice.’”’ 

Elvin Bell a 20-year-old Negro 
mess attendant, who unhesitatingly 
entered the most dangerous section 
of the stricken aircraft carrier, 
U. 8. 8S. Lexington, during the Bat- 
tle. of the Coral Sea, and assisted 
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in removing injured personnel 
trapped below decks, was awarded 
the Navy and Marine Corps Medal. 
His citation reads: 

‘*For distinguished heroism while 
serving aboard the U. 8. 8. Lexing- 
ton during the battle of the Coral 
Sea on May 8, 1942. Voluntarily 
joining a repair party fighting fire 
in an area frequented by violent ex- 
plodings of gasoline vapor and am- 
munition, Bell, although emerging 
in an exhausted condition unhesi- 
tatingly entered the most danger- 
ous section of the stricken carrier 
and assisted in removing -injured 
personnel who had been trapped 
below decks. His courageous initia- 
tive and utter disregard for his 
own safety were in keeping with 
the highest tradition of the United 
States Naval Service.’’ 

An eyewitness account of such a 
rescue was cabled to this country 
by Stanley Johnston, a war corre- 
spondent aboard the stricken car- 
rier, soon after the loss of the 
U. 8S. S. Lexington was announced. 
Johnson’s account declared : 

‘*It was Commander Mort Selig- 
man’s task to direct the rescue. I 
heard him eall on the men around 
him : ‘There are three men in frame 
So-and-So. That’s below the fire. 
To reach them, one of you must go 
around the fire and through pas- 
sage X.’ 

‘*A young colored mess atten- 
dant stepped forward. I could not 
see his face for he was wearing a 
smoke helmet. He saluted and 
quietly said: ‘I’ll go, Sir.’ 

‘« «Sure you know how to reach 
them?’ the Commander asked. 

‘** “Yes, Sir. I know the way.’ 

** “Do you realize that you might 
never make it, might never come 
back?’ 

‘* “Yes, Sir. I do. But I would 
like to try just the same.’ 

‘**Right then. On your way. 
And good luck to you. We'll be 
waiting for you.’ 

‘‘He went. Through long pas- 
sageways and down several flights 
of steel steps deep into the vast 
hull. But he was sure of his way. 
This fine colored lad did ceme back. 
And what’s more—he brought the 
three men with him.’’ 
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Christopher Columbus Sheppard, 
cook first class, United States Navy, 
and a ‘‘one-man gun crew’’ on the 
destroyer Borie all but equaled the 
record of Dorie Miller. This de- 
stroyer was part of a Naval force 
recently awarded the Presidential 
Unit Citation for having sunk 
‘‘more submarines than any team 
in Naval history.’’ 

Sheppard had a battle station as 
‘‘first loader,’’ on a 4-inch gun, 
when the Borie, fighting alone 
many miles from her group, was 
engaged in a knock-down, drag-out 
battle with two U-boats—one of 
which was described by the com- 
mander as ‘‘the biggest one we’d 
ever seen.”’ 

While fighting the latter sub at 
ranges of 10 to 40 feet, the gun 
erew at Sheppard’s station became 
blinded by smoke. The ‘‘first 
loader’’ immediately seized the gun 
and started firing away at the sub. 
Gardner rushed from another sta- 
tion and started passing the ammu- 
nition. After a few minutes, how- 
ever, Sheppard waved his assistant 
aside and became a ‘‘one-man‘gun 
erew,’’ getting his own ammuni- 
tion, loading the gun and firing 
continuously at the badly crippled 
submarine and thus helped to save 
the crew. 

The central figure in the story, 
one of many heroic incidents that 
followed torpedoing of a transport 
last year, was Charles W. David, 
Jr., 26, of 1324 Prospect Avenue, 
New York City. A giant with tre- 
mendous physical strength, he was 
a mess attendant, first class, aboard 
a Coast Guard cutter. David dived 
repeatedly into icy seas, in total 
darkness, to haul survivors to 
safety and finally rescued Lieut. 
Langford Anderson, the executive 
officer, who had gone overside to 
set an example for his rescue crews. 
The air temperature was below 
freezing at the time, and the watér 
temperature only slightly. above. 
The sea was building up before a 
rising wind. David saved many 
survivors, but so exposed himself in 
the icy waters that he died of pneu- 
monia. 

President Roosevelt awarded the 
Navy Cross to William Pinckney, 





of Beaufort, South Carolina, Negro 
cook, third class, who carried an 


unconscious shipmate from a 
smoke-filled compartment to the 
safety of the Hangar Deck of the 
Carrier Enterprise. The citation 
reads: 


‘‘For extraordinary heroism 
while serving aboard the USS En- 
terprise during an engagement 
with enemy Japanese forces near 
the Santa Cruz Islands in the South 
Pacific last October 26. When a 
heavy bomb exploded in the near 
vicinity, Pinckney, standing at his 
battle station in the ammunition 
handling room, was knocked uncon- 
scious when an explosion hit the 
ship. Four of five of his compan- 
ions were killed. Pinckney, regain- 
ing consciousness, groped his way 
through burning entangled wreck- 
age to a point under an open han- 
gar deck hatch. Just as he was 
about to escape, he found a ship- 
mate, the only other survivor of his 
party, struggling up through the 
hatch. When the man fell uncon- 
scious either from wounds or from 
smoke and fumes, Pinckney, un- 
mindful of his own danger, lifted 
his comrade through the hatch to 
safety before he himself battled his 
way out of the burning smoke-filled 
compartment. By his dauntless 
courage in saving his comrade’s life 
at great risk to his own, Pinckney 
upheld the highest traditions of 
the U. S. Naval Service.’’ 

Admiral William F. Halsey 
awarded Charles Jackson French a 
citation for swimming through 
shark-infested waters, towing a 
raft of about fifteen men after their 
ship, the USS Gregory, had been 
sunk in an engagement with the 
enemy. This sailor was a mess at- 
tendant from Formean, Arkansas. 

Leonard Roy Harmon, a native 
of Cuero, Texas, also achieved an 
honor. Because of his extraordi- 
nary heroism aboard the USS San 
Francisco in the Solomons on No- 
vember 12 and 13, 1942, he was 
awarded the Navy medal posthu- 
mously.' A Navy destroyer, the 
USS Harmon has been christened 
in his honor. Phrases from his ci- 
tation are: ‘‘. . . persistant disre- 
gard for his own personal safety 
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... unusual loyalty in behalf of the 
injured Executive Officer . . . de- 
liberately exposed himself to hos- 
tile gunfire in order to protect a 
shipmate .. . as a result of this 
courageous deed, was killed in ac- 
tion . . . above and beyond the call 
of duty...’’ 

These men have given and there 
are others who will give their best 
to their country in helping to crush 
tyranny and to bring to our nation 
and to the cause of freedom the de- 
mocracy for which she wages a just 
struggle. 





The Negro Schools 
Take Hold 


(Continued from page 178) 


9. Broadeasting Activities which 
aided in initiating, vitalizing, or 
contributing in some way to a na- 
tional project, such as bond buying, 
good neighbor policy, ete. 

This list serves merely as an in- 
dication as to the general scope of 
war activities participated in by 
the Negro Schools of the District of 
Columbia during the school year 
1942-43, while the following news 
items from the Afro-American 
serve to indicate the proportions 
which some of these programs 
reached in being carried to their 
suceessful conclusions. 

‘‘The school children, teachers, 
custodians, and patrons of eleven 
public schools have purchased 43,- 
459 stamps of ten cent denomina- 
tions or the equivalent since March 
the first. These stamps represent 
$4,345.90 in cash from these schools 
which will go a long way in helping 
the Afro-American to sell in excess 
of $125,000 worth of stamps and 
bonds in helping the United States 
to win the war.’ 

‘The pupils of the 5B Grade of 
the Lovejoy School knitted an af- 
ghan for the District Chapter of 
the American Red Cross. Forty- 
two members of the class knitted 
squares from wool furnished by the 
Red Cross.’”* 

‘‘A study of Haiti for Junior 
High Schools in connection with 


3Tbid., March 13, 1944. 
4Ibid., February 28, 1942. 
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the radio broadcast was given by 
Shaw Junior High School on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1942. The broadcast was 
supervised by a committee of 
teachers. ’”® 

During the current year, how- 
ever, the District Schools have in- 
tensified their efforts in the Schools 
At War Program and have reached 
a new high in the Paper Salvage 
for Victory Campaign. 

Quoting from the Evening Star, 
Friday, April 13, 1944: 

‘The 4,000,000 pound mark in 
the Evening Star P.T.A. Salvage 
for Victory waste paper collection 
program was reached when a col- 
lection of 62,570 pounds pushed 
the grand total to 4,041,049 
pounds.’’ . 

This total figure was based on 
collections received over a period of 
127 days from all the schools, both 
white and colored, in the District 
of Columbia and nearby Maryland, 
in this drive. 

According to the Sunday Star, 
April 4, 1944, the Shaw Junior 
High School of Divisions 10-13 
topped the entire list of competi- 
tors in total weight in pounds with 
a record of 178,300 pounds for the 
entire period. 

In this same paper, eight other 
Negro schools were mentioned as 
leaders in the total weight in 
pounds, collected during the drive. 
Together, their collections totaled 
around 534,407 pounds. 

This then, I would venture to 
say, represents a fair description of 
the all out effort of Divisions 10-13 
in the Schools At War Program. 

Let us turn our attention to the 
most important aspect of the teach- 
ing program—edueation for peace 
in a democracy. This goal is being 
pursued as the program of war is 
being advanced, for the educators 
in Divisions 10-13 are not unmind- 
ful of the fact that the agelong 
struggle of democracy will not end 
when the fight stops in Germany 
and Japan. They believe, there- 
fore, that there must be careful 
planning to-day for education for 
to-morrow. 

To this end the public schools are 
stressing 


5Tbid., June 27, 1942. 


1. Self-Realization 

2. Human Relationships 
3. Economie Efficiency 

4, Civic Responsibility® 


as explained by Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. 

Various classroom and extra cur- 
ricula activities are carried on in 
keeping with these goals such as 
the unit method of teaching in 
which learning experiences draw 
upon numerous sources of infor- 
mation, student organizations of 
different types which provide op- 
portunities for students to aid in 
the promotion of the welfare of the 
school and community in general. 
The student council, boy patrols, 
Junior Police Corps, social service 
clubs and college sororities repre- 
sent groups of this type. 

Due to the high place which 
‘Education for Tomorrow’’ occu- 
pies in the thought of the educa- 
tional leaders, a series of confer- 
ences, under the direction of Dr. 
Eugene A. Clark, were sponsored 
by Miner Teachers College in co- 
operation with the elementary and 
secondary schools of this city. 
These conferences were held peri- 
odically on Saturday mornings 
during the months of January, 
February, and March of this year. 

‘Coordinated Community Ac- 


tion with Special Reference to 
Housing, Religion, Home, and 
Family Life, Employment, and 


Education,’’ was stressed. 

Serious consideration was given 
throughout the session to the vital 
problems of methods of social co- 
operation in education. 

Some of the participants and dis- 
cussion leaders represented the 
foremost authorities from Wash- 
ington’s community agencies and 
public schools. Among the princi- 
pal speakers were such leaders as 
Judge William Hastie, dean of the 
School of Law, Howard Univer- 
sity; Dr. Charles R. Drew, profes- 
sor of surgery, College of Medi- 
cine, Howard University, and 1943 
winner of the Springarn Medal; 
Dr. Paul B. Cornely, associate 


6Educatioanl Policies Commission, The 
Purposes of Education in American De- 
mocracy (Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1938). 
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professor of preventive medicine 
and public health, Howard Uni- 
versity ; Mr. Charles K. Brightbill, 


_associate director, Recreation Of- 


fice of Community War Services, 
Federal Security Agency; and Mr. 
Franklin Thorne, housing man- 
ager, National -Capital Housing 
Authority; Dr. Eugene A. Clark, 
president of Miner Teachers Col- 
lege; Miss Edith A. Lyons, super- 
vising principal of Division 13, 
Public Schools; Dr. Jane McAllis- 
ter and Dr. Willa Carter Burch, 
professors of education, Miner 
Teachers College. 

Many issues were raised at the 
conferences which served to stimu- 
late thinking, research, and fur- 
ther action. It was emphasized, 
among other things, that the educa- 
tors might vivify the four freedoms 
—freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom from fear and 
freedom from want; that the 
schools must endeavor to teach 
the spiritual significance of a genu- 
ine democracy in action; that the 
school and the community must 
trust in the common sense of the 
common man with malice toward 
none and charity for all. They 
must go forward together on the 
great adventure of making politi- 
eal, economic, and social democ- 
racy a practical reality. They must 
look further into what they deem 
necessary as well as what they can 
do to effectuate a truly enduring 
peace after the war—an uncon- 
querable, impregnable democracy 
in America for all people regard- 
less of race, color, or creed. In this 
way, democracy will be truly estab- 
lished and maintained. 





Negro in the Present 
World Conflict 


(Continued from page 172) 


ly a group of Negro trainees were 
commissioned as ensigns. Under 
Captain Mulzac, a Negro, a mixed 
crew is now manning the Booker 
T. Washington. Other ships now 
being launched are being named 
for distinguished Negroes of this 
country. In fact, in cases not in- 
volving the contact of large num- 
bers of both races there seems to be 
an effort to make the Negro believe 
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that the Federal Government is 
liberal. 

At the same time the unrecon- 
structed elements of the country 
have served notice that even if seg- 
regation will cause us to lose the 
war and bring the nation to inter- 
national disgrace the subordination 
of the Negro in peonage and serf- 
dom must be maintained. Recently 
when the United States -Supreme 
Court declared unconstitutional 
the Texas law excluding Negroes 
from the Democratic Primary 
South Carolina hurriedly called its 
legislature for a special session to 
enact measures to override the 
mandate of this tribunal. Other 
states of the Lower South say that 
they will follow South Carolina in 
1944 just as they did in 1860. 

Opinion in the matter in the Up- 
per South is divided, and it is not 
yet known which way that section 
will go or what it will do to assure 
the perpetuation of race distine- 
tions, or what is more aptly used in 
both the United States and Ger- 
many — white supremacy. Thus 
while waging war against the Nazis 
many of the citizens of the United 
States are fearlessly fighting with 
them, and are bold enough to de- 
clare themselves accordingly. We 
are therefore facing the same situa- 
tion which confronted Abraham 
Lineoln in 1861—whether this na- 
tion ean exist half slave and half 
free. 

The greatest gesture toward giv- 
ing the Negro an opportunity dur- 
ing the war was the executive or- 
der of the President to the effect 
that in the employment of labor in 
industries engaged in the produc- 
tion of war materials for the Fed- 
eral Government there should be 
no discrimination on account of 
race, creed, color or national ori- 
gin. The Negroes hailed this as a 
new social charter, a blow to segre- 
gation of all sorts, and proceeded 
to make demands under this man- 
date. Industries under Govern- 
ment contracts, however, paid lit- 
tle attention to it and subordinates 
of the President himself construed 
it as directive rather than manda- 
tory. When they realized that the 
President was in earnest these 
agents and industries tried to evade 


the decree the best they could with- 
out breaking with the Government, 
but the industries of the Lower 
South deliberately refused to grade 
Negroes upward. Some made the 
point that since the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself has maintained these 
distinctions why should it expect 
persons in private life to comply 
with this mandate. The President 
set up the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee to see that the order 
be carried out, but these gentlemen 
could not compel obedience to their 
orders. Yet the Committee has ac- 
complished much good. 

On this point the tradesunions 
divided. The unions controlling 
the upper brackets of labor mainly 
through the American Federation 
of Labor ignored the demand for 
equality in the employment of Ne- 
groes and held to their constitu- 
tional provisions which exclude Ne- 
groes from membership while the 
majority of the CIO unions agreed 
in some way to accept Negroes and 
have said and done much in their 
behalf. All these labor unions sup- 
port the President politically, as a 
rule, but will not follow him in the 
fight for social justice and eco- 
nomic opportunity for all. The 
President and his liberal compan- 
ion, therefore, are far in advance 
of those with whom they have to 
deal. His orders can never be faith- 
fully carried out until others who 
constitute the machinery by which 
the laws are to be enforced catch 
up with the procession of the ad- 
vance guard of freedom. 

Nothing illustrates this better 
than the recent effort to have the 
Federal Government control the 
ballot of the army in the forthcom- 
ing election of 1944. The Federal 
Government found itself in a help- 
less position. Those who constitute 
the Federal Government must se- 
eure their election according to 
state laws, for the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot determine the qualifi- 
cations of the voters upon whom it 
depends for its perpetuation. Con- 
sequently Congress is now con- 
trolled by medievalists who by ex- 
cluding the Negroes from the elec- 
torate and by rendering unneces- 
sary the participation of poor 
whites in polities owe their election 
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to a small percentage of the voters 
of the country and represent a still 
smaller percentage of its intelli- 
gence and property. 

The sincerity of the President is 
often questioned for the reason that 
he is surrounded .by advisers who 
have not yet emerged from the 
darkness of the Middle Ages. Yet, 
history might not condemn him on 
this account. Serious thought on 
the upgrading of the Negro has 
never registered on many white 
Americans. Ninety per cent of them 
look upon the Negroes’ status as 
fixed in drudgery and effacement. 
Some of those least considerate of 
the needs of the Negro, moreover, 
are those who have had the least 
contact with them, as in the cases 
of Secretary of the Navy Knox and 
Secretary of War Stimson from 
Illinois and New York respectively. 
In the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court outlawing the Texas 
White Primary, moreover, the only 
member to dissent was Justice Rob- 
erts from Pennsylvania. Justice 
Black of Alabama agreed that the 
law was unconstitutional, and Jus- 
tice Reed of Kentucky delivered 
the decision to this effect. 

In surrounding himself with cer- 
tain unchangeable race-hating ad- 
visers the President may be sup- 
ported by the procedure of others 
engaged in social reform. They 
have sometimes found it wise to as- 
sociate with them those of adverse 
opinion in order to slow somewhat 
the progress toward social upheaval. 
If the rate of change is too greatly 
accelerated it might cause such a 
reaction as to block progress alto- 
gether and lose what has been 
gained. A chief executive can suc- 
ceed only so far as he has subordi- 
nates who may be depended upon 
to carry out his orders. Lincoln 
was likewise censured for having 
in his cabinet and in the military 
forces those who were secretly fa- 
voring the rebellion and securing 
the perpetuation of slavery. At the 
same time he was severely de- 
nounced, just as Roosevelt is today, 
for revolutionizing the institutions 
of the country and destroying 
every vestige of the American civi- 
lization. History repeats itself. 
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HENCEFORTH AND FOREVER 


HERE are no words so frequently mis- 
| used in the past as “henceforth” and “‘for- 
ever.” Among the primitive Angles and 
Saxons “a year and a day was frequently written 
in their contracts. Later came “‘a hundred years 
and a day,” which in the United States is used in 
contracts as “ninety-nine years.” “Forever and a 
day” has been popularly employed for further re- 
enforcement of security. The aim in all these cases 
has been to specify that the agreements thus en- 
tered upon must have an enduring value. 

When the Europeans became modernized and 
entered upon their program of expansion they of- 
ten stipulated in their agreements that they were 
to run “henceforth and forever.” When these 
nations discovered and explored America their rep- 
resentatives came bearing plates of possession, 
claiming the lands thus visited as being “hence- 
forth and forever” the domain of his or her 
majesty; but “henceforth and forever” proved to 
be binding only so long as some other nation did 
not have the power to take over the land thus 
staked off and appropriate the domain to its own 
use. 

In dealing with the Indians found in America 
the early colonists drove the aborigines from the 
Atlantic Coast, later across the Appalachian High- 
land and finally toward the setting sun to be 
rounded up in isolation on reservations. This was 
done by stages, for the strip along the Atlantic 
was at first considered sufficient, and the colonists 
made agreements with the Indians fixing their 
bounds here and there as “henceforth and forever” 
their permanent homes. However, when something 
of value was discovered on the lands allotted the 
Indians, or when their territory became desirable 
for the expansion of the European colonists, they 
unhesitatingly seized the coveted ground and drove 
the aborigines to the unproductive hills and 
swamps. - The policy of the European economic 
imperialists in dealing with the Natives of Africa 
has been of the very same pattern. 

When the Negro imported into -:merica had 
served two hundred and fifty years in slavery to 


the shame of this nation, the abolition movement 
finally triumphed with at least a nominal destruc- 
tion of the system. Here we meet again with 
“thenceforth and forever.” In his “Proclamation of 
Emancipation” Lincoln declared that the Negro 
slaves “henceforth shall be free,” and this was re- 
enforced by the ratification of the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The Congress of the United States, how- 
ever, refused to enforce this provision of the funda- 
mental law as required, and the slaveholding states 
promptly enacted laws which have virtually re- 
enslaved the Negro. These laws in the main, more- 
over, have been upheld by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

Well might we turn from the use of such expres- 
sions of hypocrisy, for it has led not only to the 
repudiation of principles of government as applied 
to subject and exploited peoples but has finally 
vitiated the code by which the American and Euro- 
pean nations have dealt with those of their own 
stock. A treaty made by them today may be shortly 
ignored by any ruthless military chieftain with the 
force sufficient to invade the domain of helpless 
nations and enforce obedience to his will. With 
the Kaiser of the First World War such agree- 
ments were merely scraps of paper and with Hitler 
they have hardly as much significanc as such a 
bagatelle. These war lords, however, have learned 
much from our own shameful record of duplicity 
and cruelty in subduing and holding the helpless 
under the heel of the oppressor. 

For our own sins against the helpless we are be- 
ing called to account in the sacrifices we must make 
in this universal conflagration which has taken and 
will take such a heavy toll of life and property as 
to wipe out the best in our civilization and all but 
effect self-extermination. Up to the present, how- 
ever, only a few of those who have thus afflicted 
humanity can see the harvest from the seed they 
have sown. The large majority of them are still of 
the opinion that they can overcome fate and con- 
tinue their course toward world domination by one 
race. 








